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ABSTRACT 

An analysis of vocational education legislation and 
major issues is presented in the document, which opens with a survey 
of recent trends and an* explanation of the 10 parts of the existing 
Vocational Education- Act. A brief review of evaluations of Office of 
Education (OE) program administration pdints out K:ontroversial 
findings* Current issues include the percentage allotment bf funds, 
program consolidation, OE progr'am administration, career education, 
the role of guidance' and counseling, the composition of State boards, 
funding authqrizat ion level, and facility construction • Congressional 
hearings are examined in terms of^: organization; interested parties, 
including those sponsoring or testifying about legislation; various 
bills, with detailed descriptions ^nd comments on six bills; and 
recommendations, with brief descriptions of the public ^position taken 
by six groups who have made recommendations for legislation. Next 
-Steps for legislation are outlined. Discussion of the Vocational 
Education Act as amended through 197U and its program statistics, 
involving authorization and appropriations^ expenditures, enrollment, 
and proposals are appended. (LH) ^ 
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Introduction 



"Federally funded vocational educatton programs have often neglected 
fovr- ^ income and I 'ldnui cdpped s l uden t s, -s hown -b-i as^ aga-i-ns-t^ ^omen , i g- 
nored^job market trends and provided inferior training and services, 
the General Accounting Offfce charged yesterday." 

♦ 

Washington Post 

January 18, 1975 ^ . 



"The Vocational Education Act is an exemp I ary ^ pi ece^ of legislation 

and Congress should extend it . , , and not scrap it because of problems 

i dent i f i ed. 

Repr-esentati ves of the Natic>aal Advisory Council on Vocational 
EcCjcation, as reported "in 
Higher Education Daily 

May 2, 1975 ^ . ' . • 

These quotes reflect the diver-sity of' 'debate that currently surrounds 

* > 

the issue of federal support for vocational educat4on. Interest in 
vocational education has sharply increased recently, due in part to 
at least three identifiable factors, - 

* »• 

First, the 1974-75 downturn in th6 economy has had the effect, 

among other things, of' forcing students and educators alike to do 
some serious rethinking about the value of a liberal arts education. 
The decrease in the number of job placements for recent college grad- 
uates has magnified the question. Al,+hough most students and educators 
would maintain that a broad liberal arts education will always be use- 
ful, many are suggesting that both the secondary and postsecondary 
educational levels sh^ould include at least some basic kinds of skill 
training and career education. Experts are taking a fresh look at 
vpcationa h education, and many colleges in particular are moving 
into the area of occupational development. 
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Second, several studies have recently appeared ^ttiat seek to 
eva I uate^ -th-e-efe^-ectl-veRess— of th e -v oc a ti o n al ed^^ c a t i on progr a m s— — • — 
- mini.stg ro d b y t ho U nit e d S t ates -0-f4-k:e- of E<}u cation (OE), JFhesp 
programs are carried out largely by the states and local educational 
agencies. The federal government and the states together spent $3 
billion in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973 in the area of voca- 
tional education. At least one such study, by the General Accounting 
Of f i-Ge^(GAO) , is sharply critical of federal efforts in this area and 
has called into question the value of these expenditures. 

A third factor that brings vocational education into sharp focus 
at the present time is the recently held congressional hearings. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 is being reviewed by both houses of 
Congress prior to its legislative expiration date of June 1976 (al- 
though Parts B and G of the act are permanently authorized). The 
original act, amended several times since its Initial passage, seeks 
to strengthen and improve the quality of vocational education and to 
expamj vocational education opportunities for students of all' ages, 
abilities, and backgrounds. Congress is showing real interest in this 
legislative renewal process, with the goal of ifnproving the basic 
Vocational Education Act, rather than drafting total [y new legislation. 

This brief analysis will: (1^ review existing leg i s I at ion . and the 
U.S. Office of Education administration of the vocational education 
programs; (2) consider several of the major issues concerning vocational 
education, whether highlighted by Congress or elsewhere; (3) trace the 
progress of the congressional hearings to date; and (4) examine possi- 
ble outcomes. ^^'^ 

\ 
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Back ground ^ . - z±z:— 

J 

Current legislation ^ - ' 

The existing Vocational Education Act is" divided basically into 10 parts 
as f ol lows : ^ ^ - . 

Part A, General Provisions, Includes purpose, authorizati-on, pro-, 
grams for students with special needs, and establishment of a- national 
advisory council and state advisory councils. 

Part B, State Vocational Education Programs, provides vocational 
education formula grants to states and is the largest of the programs 
in operation. \ 

Part Cj, Research and Training<> authorizes 50 percent of the funds 
directly to states and 50 percent to the commissioner (which he>used 
for career education until fiscal year 1974). 

Part D, Exemplary Programs and' Projects , allots 50 percent of the 
monies directly to states for model programs. The commissioner uses 
his 50 percent for discretionary projects, again largely in the- field 
of career education. 

Part E, Residential Vocational Education, authorizes funds for 
construction and operations and equipment for demonstration schools 
and grants to reduce borrowing costs for schools and dormitories. This 
part of ther act has never been funded. 

Part F, Consumer and Horaemaking Education, provides formula grants 
to states to assist in conducting training programs in home economics 
not for gainful employment. 

Part G, Cooperative VocatioYial Education, includes formula grants 
to states for cooperative work-study arrangements. 



Appendix A oh page 44 of this paper describes each of these parts 
i n more detai I . ' ^ 
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Part H, Work-Study Programs fo r Vocational Education Students^ 
aut-horizes state formu I a' grafts f or-wark-s 4 u dy pro gr am s f or full^ iiti e 
— ^cation a l-ettecat ion students emp I oyedr part ^ -t i t ne wr th publ ic empi-oyerST > 

Part I, Curricu*! urn 'Development in Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, provides grants and .contracts to assist states and local educa- 
tional agencies develop new curriculums. 

Part J, Bilingual Vocational Train^ing, added to the act in 1974, 
authorizes grants for bilingual vocational training programs. 

Office of Education adntini strati on of the programs 

The U.S. Office of Education has -operated several of these vocational 
-education programs since 1965; others have been authorized mor^ recently. 
Federal funding for the programs has increased substantially over the 
years. For example, appropriations for Part B, basic grants to states 
(by far the largest vocati.onal education program) ,\jiave increased as 
shown in the following table of selected years. 



Appropriations for Part B, State Vocational Education Programs 



Year 


Author! zation 


- '---^ Appropriation 


1965 


!b156,641 ,000 


- 

$1567556,000 


1967 


252,491,000 


248, 2 16; 000 


1969 


314,500,000 


' , 248,216,000 


1971 


602,500,000 


315,302,000 ' 


1973 


508,500,000 


376,682,000 


1975 


508,500,000 


405,347,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Off ice of Edu^atfon Annual Evaluation Report . ^ \ 

^This does not include 4he permanent authorization and appropriation 
-e-f $7 .1 million to th^ states each year under the Smith-Hughes Act. ' 
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/ 1 H-4j:sea4:i:ye ar^9 ^ ^ c h su dr-ctata^ i s avail- 

able, tota'l vocational education expenditures for all programs, includ- 
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ing state and local matching funds, exceeded $3 bijiion. Of that amount 
only $482 million represented federal expenditures, with the rest of the 
funds coming from state and local education agencies.; 

During academic year 1973-74 (fiscal year 1974) a total of 
13,556,000 students were enrolled in the various vocational education 
programs, an increase of nearly 2 million over fiscal year ^7? levels. 
The Office of Education reported that nearly 8.5 million ori these stu- 
dents were at the secondary education level, 1.6 million were consid- 
ered to be at the postsecondary level, and 3.5 million were adults. 
The states in their annual reports identified only 1.6 rrnllion of these 

students as being disadvantaged, and 234,115 were classified as handi- * 
2 

capped. OE no longer collects participant data by sex or race. 

Jhese statistics do not realty tell us how well these programs have 
functioned over the years, whether or not the money has been spent ef- 
fectively, or whether people have actually benefited from the vocational 
education they have received. The data also do not indicate what the 
futJI^e d i rections' of vocational education should be. 

The Office of^ Education has undertaken several efforts to evaluate, 
the current vocational education programs.^ Various OE-sponsored studies 
have: (1) assesse^^ocatlon^l ecluc^^ti,on programs for handicapped stu- 
dents; (2) comparecj propri etary-^ and nonpropr ietary-school training 



2 

Appendix B includes tables that show these program statistics in 
sbme detSi I . 

Much of the material in this sectioirwas obtained frqjn the 
Office of Educat^Jon's Annual Evaluay-ion R^pori on Prog[rams Admi ro- 
istered by the U.S. Office of Education, FY 1974 . This report is 
prepared annually by OE Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evalua- 
tion: 




programs; (3) considered problems of career guidance^ counsel ing^, and 
"pTacement TornTon-college^boLrnd stutfeTits; ana (4) examined the/bas0"-*" 



— - - year dBta ot the National Longitudinal i)Tuoy or tneTTrg1T~SctToo1~Cn^ss^ 
• of 1972 in order to identify characteristics of senior vocational- 
technical students. ^-t- ^ 

None of these studies ^provid'es definitive answers to the many 
questions being raised about vocational education today. However, 
these OE researcli and evaluation et^orts do provide some data needed - 
td address these questions. For example, one study found that new 
^ '^projects had been established to aid handicapped students through the 
use of Part B, ^tate programs, set-aside funds. Although cost and out- 
come data were found to be seriously deficient, available i/nformation 
indicated t^at' handicapped students who were participating in these 
projects benef i ted^ f com them. Yet little long-term planning was found 
at state or locaj/ levels, individualized' instruction was rare, and 
teachers were found to be reluctant to accept hand'i capped students jn 
their vocational classes or unatTt^ to instruct them. 

Examinatfon of the National Longitudinal Study data determined 
that, vocational' high School seniors in 197? had* lower measured aca-, 
(fiemic ability and sqci oecon6mi c status than students in general or 
academic curriculum programs. The comparative study of p^roprietary 
and nonproprietary vocational training programs found that invest- 
ment by students in vocational training was worthwhile and paid off, 
in job opportunities. 

Another OE evaluation stGdy has specifically examined the Part 
6 cooperative vocational education program and the Part H worj^-study 
program. Both programs were found to be meeting their bas i c, object i ves , 
but the ^tudy made negative findings as well. Although cooperative pro- 
grams were more likely than pther types of work education programs tq 
provide in-school students with job-related instruction, job placement. 
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and occupational counseling services, th ey were also more likely to 
segregate job placements by sex, to interfere with stu(jents' other 
activl>^s both in and out of.-school, and to be less effective in re- 
iducing student absente'eism. Work-study vocational education programs 
were found to keep students in-school ^and to improve student attitudes 
toward both school and work. But little attempt was madfe to offer re- 
l*ai*ed classv/ork to work-study students. Most such students were found 
to be working in unski I led, and clerical jobs. The eva-luati on pointed 
out that work-study students seemed to be working primarijy for money, 
while cooperative education students were v^orking for the occupational 

tra i 'n - ing provided by their joba> ' 1 

''Project Baseline, an ongoing four-year study of vocational edu-* 
cation, has found tttat women are offeVed limited training op-Lions in 
vocational education. The study estTmated that although' womerKmade up] 
approxima'V.ely 55 percent of 'a 1 1 vocational education enrollments in 
1972 (and two-thirds of secondary education enrollments), the^^^re . 
concentrated in of f ice 'occupations, health programs, and non-wage- 
. earnings home economrc5 programs. ' ^ 
^ Although these various studties suggest problems with current 
vocational education programs, claarly much more needs to be known 
about vocational education and the impact of these federal dollars 
on students, including their j^ucational and employment outcomes. OE 
is continuing i.ts analysia^of ^e longit^nal study tlata base as 
subsequent follow-up studies of these students are^comp I eted. 

The National Institute of Educatiqn also contracted for a 
' \ * 
study that concluded that' as* few a^ 20'^ercent of vocational educa- 
tion graduates trai-ned in fields such as accounting and computer 
technology found related work. Graduates in other fields were more 
likely to find jobs related to their training, but the work was 
often low paying. Income differences by race and sex of graduates 
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were founa. This study has been criticized by the American Voca- 
tional Association (AVA) and the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) -but defended by its author, W.W. Wilms 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 

Substantially more controversy and debate has surrounded a' 
recent study completed by the General Accounting Office: In 1974 
the GAO reviewed the operation of the federal vocational education 
programs in seven states. j^ts report stated that although voca- 
rionai education enrollments and expenditures had indeed grown 
si Vice 1963, the use of federal funds has not been adqqua'teiy 
evaluated at federal, state, or local levels. Large amours of 
federal funds have been retained at the state level for adrnTnis- 
tratlve purposes. Although state and local governments have in- 
creased their funding for vocational .education programs, the study 
found in some states that the ratio of state and local support to 
federal support had .declined., 

" The GAO report noted that greater attention to systematic and 
coordinated planning ^t all level's would improve the use olr federal 
monies and insure that' vocatidnaf education is directed toward stu- 
dent and community needs. Vocational edfejcation students often are 
enrolled in traditional courses and are not always able to find em- 
ployment in fields'for which they have been trained, according to the 
study. Realistic assessment of Jabor market supply and demand Is 
needed, stated^ the GAO, as weM as work experience for vocational * 
education students, occupational guidance, and better job placement ' 
by schools. The study noted that age, sex, and entrance requirements 
have proven to be barriers to training and employment. 

State vocational education directprs accused the GAO report of 
being overly negative, sometimes inaccurate, and guilty of "clouding 
the value" of vocational education and its .future. OE stated that the 
study had substantiated problems of concern to OE and concurred with 



many of its recommendations. However, OE officials pointed out ana- 
lytical weaknesses' in the report and sought to put th,e study in per- 
spective -by pointing out some of the positive accomplishments of the 
federal vocational education programs. 

Questions about the effectiveness, efficiency, and long-term 
benefits of vocational education persist, despite these various, studies 
and evaluations. It is against, this background that we now turn to - 
discussion of the current issues being debated, focusing on operational 
questions in %e federal vocational education programs, but consider-' 
ing some of the broader problems as well. 



- Current, issues • 

Most of those who are concerned with the 'problems facing vocational 
education and the operation of the federal vocational education , pro- 
grams deplore the fact that barriers still exist for women, for 
minorities, and for the poor in these p'rograms. However, there is 
less than unanimous agreement on what the remaining current issues in 
this area are,^ on how they are defined, and on what the alternatives 
are for solution to the problems they raise. The fo^Howing list in- 
eludes most, but not necessarily all, of the other issues ^at are 
currently being debated. 



Percentage allotment of ''funds z " 

Present law. Part B, requires states to allot at (east 15 percent. of 
these vocational education funds for postsecondary-level programs, 
15 percent for programs for disadvantaged students, and 10 percent 
for handicapped students. Several questions have been raised about 



^Discussion of the GAO-i^gi s I ation recommendations can be found on 
page 36. ' 
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these percentage allotments. Should postsecondary-l evel programs 
receive more than 15 percent of these funds? Community colleges and 
•four^year institutions have marrrtained that they , are^SubstanM a I ly 
- involved in vocational education at the postsecondary level <ind there 
fore should get a larger share of these stat^ program funds, 
secondary-level vocational educators drgue about exactly how 
the percentage allotment should be, but most agree it should be* 
greater than the current 15 percent. Vocational educator^ at th^- 
secondary level have mixed reactions to this issue, some^agreeing 
that postsecondary vocational education should get more mqney, but 
few willing to, give up secondary- level vocational funds to permit 
this. 

^ A closely related question in the percentage allotmerwt- issue 
deals only with- the postsecondary- 1 eve I share of these Part B funds. 
What should be the split in postsecondary-l evel funds betwe,en dif- 
fenent types of institutions? Community and junior colleges maintain 
that they educate the most vocational .students at the postsecondary 
ievel, offering a wide variety of occj^pat ional course^. They believe, 
therefore, that they should receive the majority of the Part B post- 
secondary funds. Four-year , CO I leges, on the other hand, say that they 
are also providing a wide range of vocational of fer i ngs^for their 
students^ and they don't agree with the claim of the two-year 'school s 
to the majority of these funds. ^ • ,f 

A final issue under this" category of percentage allotments re- 
lates to the percentage set aside" for disadvantaged- and handicapped- 
student programs. The GAO report, using OE data, noted that in fiscal 

year 1973 14 states spent less than 15 percent of their Part fl funds 

i 

^ on programs fpr the disadvantaged while an additional* 12 stadfes only 
spent between 15 and 16 percent of their funds for this purpose. In 
the same fiscal year, 14 states spent less than lO per*cent on pro-^ 



grams for handicapped students, and 16 more states spent less than 11 
percent. THe GAO report concedes that current ^legislation peoiits 
states to spend any fiscal year allotment over a ^two-year period. 
Therefore, The states included in the figures above are not necessari 
operating illegally. However, it is clear that many states are not 
giving high priority to programs for persons with special needs. The 
issue remain^ — what can be done about this problem? 

Program consolidation 

The President's fisgal year 1976 budget for vocational education con- 
tained a new pnoposal. The new budget recommended that the vocational 
education categorical programs, with the exception 'of Part B, state 
programs, be consolidated under a' new "Innovation" title that woul^ 
encourage the development of nontradi tional programs and other na- 
•tipnal priorities. Programs for students with special needs, con- 
sumer and homemaking education, work-study, ^cooperative education, 
and bilingual training would no longer be separately funded. 

Since this buqget request appeared in January, debate has been-- 
heated on the merits of retaining or eMminating the vocational edu- 
cation categorical programs. The Department of Health, Education and 

k 

Welfare (HEW) argued that "excess i ve .categori zatidn of Federal pro- 
grams has caused States to design programs tailored to meet those 
■categories rather than to meet needs that actually exist." Others 
maintained that the categortc^l programs meet special needs that 
would go unfulfilled unless funds were directed specifically for 
these purposes. The issue remains unresolved at this time. 



^This, budget proposal has since been included in the Administration's 
vocational education bill, discussed on page 26. 



Office^ of Education program administration 

Several different questions exist about the broad issue of OE pro- 
granr'administration. For example, to what extent should OE monitor 
' the state plans, required by law, for spending federal and state 
funds in order to 4ns u re that such plans are actxiafty carried out? 
How closely should OE check state spending for percentage set-aside 
categories such as the portion's of Part B funds for the' disadvantaged 
ami-the-hentJi capped? Should the OE commissioned have- use of some ' 
amount of discretionary funds in order to carry out program priorities 
<- identified at the national level? Should OE monitor the ^ount and 
use of federal funds at the state level? The GAO report r^aised a num- 
ber of these' questions, suggesting that federal vocational education 
funds had not played a "catalytic" role in the states and^\that it was 
up to OE "to monitor the federal funds to insure that this effect ac- 
tually occurred. HEW ♦ma i ntai ned that OE funds were -indeed 'catalytic 
but agreed that OE should help identify and disseminate strategies 
fvr provi-ding vocational education programs that were cataly\tic. 

Career education ^ 

Career education has been described as an "essential companiori" to j 
vocational educati'on. The Office of Education in a recent policy 
paper has defined the concept of career education as "the totally 
of experiences through which one learns about and prepares to ert-? 
gage in wprk as parf of his or her way of I i ving.^' This kj'nd Of ' ' 
broad definition leads to confusion on the part of some who fail 
to see the essential differences between caree'r education and voca-/ 
tional education. Others argue strongly thtat there are essential 
differences between the two concepts, that the career education 
thrust has come as a response to a call for educa^io/^al reform, 
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and that it is a developmental concept meant to begin in the very 
early years and continue well into retirement. The education 
amendments of 1974 adopted the concept. of career education, set- 
ting up the National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) 
(separate from the National Advisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation, NACVE) and a separate Office of Career Education (With its 
own funds) within the Office of Education. In addition. Part B, 
Title X of the Higher Education Act as amended in 1972, authorizes 
$850 million for occupational educatiorr programs to encourage occu- 
pational preparation, guidance, counseling, and job placement at 
both the federal and state levels. T^ese programs have never been" 
funded. 

Thus, at this time of legislative renewal for vocational educa- 
tion, the question has been raised as to what the place of career 
education is in these activities* Are the concepts different and if 
so how? Should the career education concept be integrated into fed- 
eral vocational programs and if so how? 
f • - 

What should be t he role of guidance and counseling? 
1 ~ 

Should guidance and counsel ing activities be assumed under the voca-- 
tional education programs, or should^'they be emphasized separately? 
The close relationship between guidance and career education was for- 
mally recognized refientjy when the Ame/ican Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA) adopted a statement encouraging its members to sup- 
port career education and to identify an^f implement career development 
activities. Yet the GAO report noted that the Vocational Education Act 
already included provisions for guidance seryices to assist students 
in selecting career objectives. The GAO charged that ^these services 
did not appear ta be adequate in many of the schools visited. . . . 
In fact, students generally did not receive vocatronal guidance and 
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counseling unless they made a specific request." Several other re- 
port^, including one completed by the NACVE have focused on needed 
Change in. guidance and counsefing areas. The extent of such possible 
'changes and their final form are the basic issues at the present 

ti;l 

* • 

Jther durrent issues 
/ 

/a number of other questions have been raised during the current debate 
on vocational education that should be noted nere. One, for example, 
relates to the composition of state boards for vocational education. 
These boards are required by law and are responsible for administra- 
tion of the state vocational education 'plan. This problem is related 
to the question discussed earlier about percentage allotments of funds 
by educational sector-and institutional type. The question is, should 
the membership of state vocational education boards be altered to in- 
elude mor^ representatives of postsecondary vocational education? 
Should there.be, as an alternative, a separate board to represent 
postsecondary interests? Arguments continue back and forth on this 
issue, with some 'mai ntai n i ng that 1;he existing boards and their mem- 
bership are adequate ^and representative. Others say this is not so, 
but some worry about ^^oTi ferati ng boards, authorities, and responsi- 
bili'ties. Their concern Hs related in part to Section 'l202 of the 
education amendments of which author i zed- state commissions 

re^sponsible for comprehens i ve\>jj)Ost$econdary education planning. A 



related question here, raised bVthe 6A0 report, asks whether or not 



there shoulci be a limited or a spe\:^fic set-aside on state use of voca- 
tional education funds for admi n i strat^i ve purposes at the state level. 

A^ second issue has come into debat^' as a result of the submis- 
sion to Congress of the Admi n i strat ion"*s vocational education legis- 
rption.^ The question is what should be the funding authorization 
levels jn the. vocat iona I education Jegi s I at ion? Some heated discussion 
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on this question has taken Jp I ace largely between the Congress and 

the Admi n i strati oa sJ nee tfie OE bill includes a lower level o'f ^ 

authorizations than is /njeffect un^er existing law. This issif^ is 

discussed in niore detai 

A final issue tha.f fmjst be J,ncluded iri this section is thp't of 

construction. To what/exjent should future construction be fun#d 

under the Vocatioaal ^Ed^cation Act, and what kinds of construction 

should be included, if any? Should renovation of existing facilities 

be encouraged or new cc|nstruction or both? In fiscal year 1973 over 

$228 million were committed under Part B, state programs, for 368 

area voc^'t4onal schoolf/constrlict ion projects. Of this amount, '$35.4 

mi I I ion ^'were from fed^fal Vocational Education Act funds. The GAO 

report recommended thM" the use of such funds for: construction be 

discouraged except .wlrire needs have been thoroughly explored and 

documerfted. Some have/ suggested that Part B funds previously use<j 

for construction purposes be rechanneled into the broad area of tk>st- 

h - . ^! 

secondary vocattonalj education, thus meeting the criticism that "t-|iere 

is no additional 'money available fo meet demands for expansion of4 

postsecondary vopational education activities. Construction under ""the 

Vocational Educaition Act remains an important question. 

The next section of this^^per considers the recent series of ^ 

congressional fifearings on vocatlooa-i ediication and examines the is-^ 

sues discussed, here in the context of legislatiiDn that has been intrp^ 



duced before /both the House and Senate, 



I 

\\ /v,*j^ngression^1; hearings 

Organization . ^ ; 

'The organization of the recent .s^ies of hearings on vocational edu- ^th 
cation legislation renewal in the House and Senate was somewhat ^^y^i, 



unusual. House Elementary, Secondary and Vocationa^L Education Sub- 
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committee Chairman Carl Perking and ranking mjnority member Albert 
Quie agreed that the hearings in the House\on vocatlbaaf. education 
would be broad I y Vepresentati ve of a wide range of vi^ewpoints. To 
that end they introduced a number of different vocational education 
bills, sponsored by diff^ent "interest groups. Extensive hearings \^ 
were then scheduled on allVhese di f ferin^g/^ Ms, with witnesses 
testifying as to the merits and faults of each. This procedure 
adaoted by Perkins and Quie differed from that of Postsecondary 
Subcommittee Chairman James O^Hara. He had already held a series of 
'hearings during 197^'on higher education legislation, which is also 
up for renewal at the same time as the ^Vocationa I Education Act. 
This year Representative O^Hara introduced his own ver^^on of a 
higher education bill (in two parts) and, as of this time, he has 
only conducted hearings on his own piece of legislation.^ Alterna- ■ 
tive higher education bills have not as ^ef beea introduced. 

Since the structure of the House education subcommi- ttees sepa- 
rates vocational education from higher e'ducation, the two areas under 
the legislative renewal process have been kept separate so far. I n- 
deed it is likely that separate legislation for vocational education 
and higher education will be considered by the full Education and 
and Labor Committee. 

A different arrangement exists in the Senate where the Education 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is responsi- 
ble for alJ levels and types of education legislation. As a result. 
Senate Education Subcommittee Chairman Claiborne Pell has conducted 



Representative O'Hara split his higher education legislation into 
two parts, one bill amending the student aid portions of the Higher 
Education Act (Title IV) 'and the second providing a simple reauthori^ 
zation of all other titles of tha Higher Education Act.' 
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hearings on both vocational education and higher education, schedul- 
ing much less testimony in each area than was heard in the House. 
Senator PeH, together with ranking minority member Senator J*. Glenn 
Beall, expects one omni bus bill irrctuding both vocational education 
and higher' education to come out of his subcommittee for the considera- 
tion of tfie full committee, and the entire Senate. ^ 

However, in the specific area of vocational education the Senate 
has foJibwed the same procedure as the Perkins subcommittee. Senators 
Pell and Beall have introduced the identical wide range of differing 
vocational Education bills in the Senate. Hearings were conducted on 
the merfts of each, rather than following Representative O'Hara's 
proceduf^e in the House. 

The interested parties 

Groups fhat can be described as interested parties to the process of 
vocational 'education legislation renewal are divided bas ica I ly' i nto 
two types, those that have sponsored bills i ntroduced./rn the House ^ 
and Senate and those that have not. Those that have bills include the 
A¥A,j^'he AACJC, the National Association of -State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC), the Administration, and the APGA (deal-' 
Ing ma4j.nly with guidance and counseling). Those who are bystanders 
but who' hajife real interests in vocational education legislation in- 
clude the /National Advisory Council for Vocational Education, the 

National Advisory Council for Career Education, the AFL-CIO, the 

11 

American /Assoc i at ion of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), and 
the GAO,/ amon^^thers. Most of these groups, eithef with or without 
bil Is, ynave testified before the House or Senat.e subcommittees (or 
both)/Major an<l minor differences remain among their positions on 

the cfirection and consent of future vocational education legislation. 

// 
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The various bills and some reactions to them 

The following paragraphs describe each of the bills briefly, noting 
in particular how eacH addresses the current issues in vocational 
education.^ ' > . ' - * 

The AVA bi I I , H.R. 3037 and S. 941 . Basically, legislation propo'sed " 
by -the AVA would have the effect of increasing state responsibility 
for administration and management, whiTe increasing federal funding 
levels and eliminating state matching requirements. 

Specifically the AVA bill addresses the issue of percentage 
al lotraents by increasing the amount of Part B funds to be set aside 
for postsecondary vocational ^^education (and^adult education) from 15 
percent in the present law to 30 percent" No mention is made about'' 
how these funds should be divided among different types of post- 
secondary i nsti tut ions A The present requirement that 15 percent of 

"'these Part B funds be used for the disadvantaged is retained in the 
AVA bill. However, the current. 10 percent set aside for handicapped 
students is amended by requ i r i ng ' that 10 percent of the monies re* 
maining after the 15 percent is set aside for the disadvantaged be 
used for this purpose.* This 10 percent set sside for handicapped 
students, as well as the 15 percent for disaljjpTtaged students, can 
also be met by counting funds expended for such students under two 
other parts of the act. 

An important part of the AVA bill that relates indirectly to this 
same' issue is that it repeal's the requ i rement' that states match fed- 

-eral dollars 50-50 for the basic state programs. The AVA bill also 
repeals state maintenance of effort ^requ I rements. Given the fact 



7 * 
Some of the material in this sectioQ was derived from legislative 

summaries prepared by Angela G^iordano-Evans of the Library of Con- 
gress, Congressional Research Service. 
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that states spent almost six dollars of their own plus Jocal funds 
for every one dol lar of federal support in fiscal year 1973, thereby 

"Overm^chJng the federal dollars considerably, it is purzling what 
the purpose or possible impact might be of repealing the si,mple 50-50 
matching requirement for Part B funds. 

The AVA bill consolidates sor^e vocational education programs 
while setting up new categories of others. For example, present law 
includes separate categorical programs for residential vocational 
education (Part E), hom^economics (Part F), and cooperative educa- 
tion (Part 6). In this bill these programs are consolidated into the 
basic state grant program,^. Present law also contains a separate 
authorization for sp^ecial programs for disadvantaged person^ (Part A). 
This program would be- repealed ty the AVA bill. A new separate sec- 
tion, "Vocational Education ^rogranj Services", would authorize grants 
to states for teacher education p lacement and follow-up, and student 
support progra/ns, each with a separate a'uthorization. By contrast, the 
present legislation authorizes separate teacher education and student 
work-study programs, while permitting states to use their basic state 
grant funds^ (Part B) for jgb placement. 

It should be note'd that teacher education is presently authorized 
ui^der the Education Professions Development *Act (EPDA1 but is included 
irt the AVA's vocational education bill.. Also consolidated into the 
AVA's voca-tional education legislation are the leadership development 
awards program and the institute and. leadership education programs 
from EPDA (although with amendments) and the research and training' 
programs (current Part C) , curriculum development (current Part I), 

'and exemplary programs (current Part D). 

The AVA bill responds to several questi^<^hs about OE program ad- 
mi^nistration'. For example, OE wobJ d have fewer state plans to review. 
Instead of submitting annual and five-year plans to OE as required 
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now, states would submit plans once 'every two yearns in a new compre- 
hensive plaaning process. These plans would consist of recommendations 
for four to six years (reported by fiscal year). The state board would 
also submit to OE an annua I report on receipt and distributj^Ion of fed- 
eral funds. 

Whi le OE would review fewer plans; it would sti I I have specific 
monitoring responsibilities. The bill has a somewhat unusual section 
that requires the Bureau of Occupationaf and Adult Education (BOAE) 
to provide leadership to state vocational education agencies in ex- 
panding and improvi ng vocational education programs. The bill would 
I ♦ 

require OE to assign adequate staff to the bureau to carry out this 
fxiAction. « . . 

10E man i tor t ng 'of the programs might,.also be improved by a sec- 
Mon in the bill that requires state boards to present an account- 
ability report -to OE every, two years indicating th^ extent to which, 
-they had attained their goals. Funds are authorized to assist states 
in their comprehensive planning process. 

Career education and its role in vocational education is addressed 
directly. in this bill. Added to tt^e legislation's declaration of pur- 
pose is the authority to develop new programs of career guidance and 
exp/lorat ion. Specifically, this bill would authori'/e nfew grants that 
would be ,avai lable to states for preservice and inservice career edu- 
cational personnel development, acquisition and development of pr^evo- 
cational. curricul um material and ^qu i pment , and finally services related 
to career center operations such 'as new vocational guidance programs . . 
and exchange^ between schools and the business Community. 

Vocational guidance and counseling would no longer be funded * ^ 
under basic state grants (Part 8) but could^be funded to some extent^ 
under this nev^ career guidance program. ' " ' ' * ' * " >^ " 

Looking at the other current issues facing vocational 'edticat ion ^ 
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the AVA want§ one state board of vocational .adulation to be designated 
as the ?ole agency for admi nis'teri ng the state plan and for supervi s ion 
of local edjcati.onal agency Administration. Present law requires each 
state to designate the^tate board as responsible for; the state plan 
or for local administration/ but not necessarily- for both. 

Authorization levels are increased in many cases in^*his bill. 
For example, 'for state'' basic grants programs $842.5 million would be 
authorized for fiscal year 1976, increasing to $1,136 million in fiscal 
-year T980. Current law includes a permanent authorization of $565 mil-' 
lion for these grants for each fiscal year.^ 

Construction of vocational education -^aci I i ties ,wou Id be permitted 
under the AVA legislation. / • ' ^ ^ 

The AACJC bill, H.R, 5056, and S. 959 . The major feature of this bill is 
I, that it separates the administration of vocational education programs 
at the secondary school level from those at thiii~postsecondary schooU 
I eve I . ^iF^"*' 

In particular, the AACJC legislation would make significant changes 
in the, percentage allotment of funds for vocational education. Funds are 
to be split between ''vocational educafion,*^ cJef ined, as being at the 
secondary level, and "jgccug^tl ona I education," which would include, 
all programs -at the postsecgndary level. For the basic state grant 
program a new percentage a^Jotment system Is incorpor^ited in the 
AACJC bi.ll. Vocational education at the secondary level would re- 
ceive 40 percent of the funds in each state, Of these monies, up' to 
75 percent would be for secondary schools other than area vocational 
secondary schools. As in the present law, 15 percent of the secondary- 



level set-aside funds would be for the disadvantaged, 4nd 10 percent 
for the handicapped. (The current 15 percent set aside for those who 
have left or finished high school remains in this bill but is an 
apparent draf ting^^rror. ) -In addition, up to 5 percent of these 
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secondary monies couJd be used for administration of the state plan 
and up to 15 percent for guidance, counseling, technical assistance, 
and ancillary services. 

A second 40- percent of these basic state grant funds would be^ 
allo*HWIfto postsecondary occupational education. The AACJC bl II not 
only increases, the postsecondary set-aside but also specifies that 
75 percent of , these monies may be used only for programs and activi^ 
ties carried out by community colleges. The intent of the AACJC is to 
retain the 15 percent and 10 percent set-asides for programs for the 
ij^d isadvantaged and handicapped in these postsecondary-leve I (40 per- 
cent) monies, but this in'^ent is not s pel led out in the AACJC bill. 

The final 20 percent of 'these basic state grant funds can be 
used by the state to supplement either its vocational education or 
occupational education activities or both. A newly established State 
for Allotment of Federal Vocational Funds has the authority in 
tate to decide on the distribution of this^ 20 percent. 
In addressing the issue of program consolidation the' AACJC bill 
would consolidate some - programs and eliminate others. For example, 
existing law would be amended by consolidating research and training 
(Part C), exemplary programs (Part D), and curriculum development 
•(Part I) into a new section titled "Improvement of Vocational and Oc- 
cupational Education." Funds available under this new consolidated"'" 
section would be split evenly between OE and the states. Both fed- 

era I and state funds must be expended evenly by purpose,, with at 

i 

least 20 iDfercent for applied research, 20 percent for improvement, 
projects, and 20 percent for curriculum development. 

The AACJC bill neither extemds nor amends the res i dent i a T voca- 
tional education VPart E), consumer and homemaking (Part F) , coopera- 
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five edtfcation (Part G), work-study *(Part H),.*or bilingual vocational 
education ''(Part J) programs. The program for students with special 
ne^ds is retaijied. . ' * • , 

Although this bill does not deal directly with the^estion of 
OE program administration, suggested us,es listed in tBe bill for oc- 
cupational education funds include enabling the state to initiate and 
conduct a compretiensi ve program of planning for the e^ta^l ishment of^ 
their occupatjonal education program. The statp plan for occupational 
education must be prepared by the state 1202 commission rather than 
by the state board for vocational education. 

The role of career education and guidance and counseling is , also 
not addressed specifically by the AACJC bill. However, authorized 
planning activities in each state include the developmeat af a long- 
range strategy for putting occupational ^education (including general 
orientation, counseling and guidance, and placement either in a job 
or in postsecondary occupational programs) on an equal footing with 
traditional academic education. Occupational education grants can be 
made for, among other purposes, the design, establishment, and conduct 
of programs that include methods of providing follow-up services and 
career counseling and guidance ^For persons, of all ages as a regular 
function of the educational system. 

'On thd issue of state vocational education boards, it wa? noted 
earlier that the AACJC bill gives planning responsibility for occupa- 
tionar! {postsecon{Jar;y ) education to th^ state 1202 commission. This 
bill also authorizes tjie estabi i-shment o^ a state agency (which may^ 
.be the state board,6f vocational education if "the governor of a state 
determine^- that it is adequatel y ' represantati ve of occupational edu- " 
cators) to have sole responsibility for fiscal mana'gem^nt and admin- 
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i strati on of the occupational education program. Thus, it would be 
possible but not required for tw.o separate bo'ards (agencies) to be 
set up under this bill, one for vocational education (secondary 
level) and one for occupational education (postsecondary - level ) . In 
addition, the AACJC measure would establish local coordinating com- 
mittees to assess the need for vocational, occupational, and manpower 
training programs in each area ahfl to develop strategics to meet 
these needs. 

On the question of authorization levels, this bill would simply 
extend existing authorization levels through 1980. 

» Construction is not directly mentioned in this bill. The resi- 
dential vQcational education program, included in current legislation 
(Part E)'but never 'funded, is dropped in this bill. States may, as 
part of their occupational education program, lease, re/it-, ar remodel 
facilities required to carry, out their program. 

The NASULGC bill, H.R. 4797 and S. 942 : This measure is similar in- 
many ways to the AACJC bill, emphasizing postsecondary occupational 
education. The NASULGC measure divides the basic state grant pro- 
gram into two areas — secondary vocational education, and postsecondary' 
occupational education — as does the AACJC measure. Forty percent of 
the funds are set aside for secondar^y vocational education, 40 per- 
cent for postsecondary occupational education, and the remaining 20 
percent is to be split between the two areas. Of the 40 percent re- 
served for the secondary level, 10 percent must be set aside fOr 
handicapped students and IS'^percent for disadvantaged students. 

However, there are somre key differences in the NASULGC bill. 
Of the 40 percent set aside for postsecondary occupational education, 
the NASULGC bil I does not require that 75 percent of these monies 
be reserved for community colleges, a3 does the AACJC b4 I I . Instead, 
this bill provides that this 40 percent would be available to alt 
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postsecondary programs within a state, with no amount reserved for 

8 

any one type of institution. Further, the NASULGC differs from 
other proposals in that it puts forth a clearly defined purpose for~ 
these postsecondary funds, that of promotion of access taoccupa- 
tionaf education programs io each state. The NASULGC maintained in 
its testimony that the AVA and AACJC proposals provided for the use 
of federal ^funds "that are so general in scope and so vague in nature 
that state agencies and institutions'cannot be accountable for their 
expenditure of Federal funds." The bilMs provisions apply to part- 
time as we I I, as to ful l-time 'students. Finally, this bill includes 
the requirement that 10 percent of these postsecondary funds be set 
aside for the handicapped and 15 percent for the disadvantaged. Jin- 
eluded is the requirement that any"Ttate's postsecondary occupational 
education allotment shal I pay for not more than 50 percent of the 
total expenditures made in carrying out any planning or administra- 
tion that maYs^ necessary for the use of these funds. 

Fpr the remaTrN^jiq 20 percent of these ba^ic state grant monies 
the NASULGC bill (M-ov i des^^^y^a ^ each state must set up a procedure for 
a joint award determination by rhe^ate vocational educati drPboard 
and the state 1202 commission. It does^rot. however , specificafly 
Identify such a procedure, as the. AACJC b i I I d5es<^^^^ 

Unlike the AVA prqposal, but like thefAACJC measure>^his bill 
continues the 50-50 state matching requirements for all three^'p^-t ions 
of these state grant funds. 

The NASULGC bill does not'propose to consolidate any of the 

Q 

It Should be -noted that subsequent to the introduction of this leg- 
islation, NASULGC has proposed that. the 40-percent funds reserved 
for postsecondary occupational educafion must be spent bn programs 
< conducted in postsecondary occupafiona! educatioa institutions. 
NASULGC has also proposed that'federal funds be authorized to defray 
the "extra cos.t" of postsecondary occupational education programs. 

J, 
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various vocational education programs authorized under current law. 
It only amends each part (C through J) by inserting after "vocational 
education," wherever this, term appears, the , phrase "and postsecqndary 
occupat i on a I educat ion . " 

This bill also does not deal directly with the question of OE 

program adml n? gtratfon . Rf^gi^l rempnt^ -for gtatP-l AVPl planning gnH 

evaluation are'spel led out , /however. 

The role of career education and guidance and counse I ing 'is not 
spelled out in this proposal. However, in describing poss i b I e^ state 
programs that might be tjsed to promote access to postsecondary occu- 
pational education, the bill identifies, among other possibilities, 
"programs of inservice training, for guidance and counseling personnel 
serving in elementary and secondary schools in order to familiarize 
such personnel with opportunities afforded by postsecondary occupa- 
tional education." 

The portions of the NASljLGC bill that relate to state boards are 
simi lar to those Fn the AACJC measure. That is, the 1202 commission 
in each state would be responsi'ble for planning the use of postsec- 
ondary occupational education funds received. The state board of 
vocational education would be responsible for planning and admin is- 
.tering secondary vocational education funds. Responsibi I ity* for 
administering the postsecondary occupational education funds could 
lie with the state vocational education board, the 1202 commission, 
or some other agency designated by the state. 

Authorization levels are not discussed in the NASULGC bill, nor 
is the question of construction. 

The Administra^'tion's bill, H.R. 6251 and S. 1863. The^basjc feature of 
— z ^ ^ 

e Administration's proposal is expressed at the \^ry beginning: "to 
conso ! r3a'te--ejxj st i ng authorities under the Vocational Education Act 
of 19$3 in-order to create a more efficient mechanism for Federal 
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assistance to States for vocational education." The bill seeks to 
'focus federal assistance in this area, in testimony before the Senate, 
OE Commi'SS ioner Bell 'described the bill as addressing five goals: 
(1) continuation of Part B basic state grant programs; (2> simplifi- 
•cation of state and local administration of federal funds; (3) in- 
creased emphasis on persons with special needs; (4) developing an ^ 
"adequate response" to problems i nc I ud i ng. i nadequate planning; identi- 
fied in the 6A0 report; and (5) limiting federal vocational education 
funds for program maintenance and increasing funds available for inno- 
"^^ation and new program development. 

The Administration's bill does not specify any particular amounts 
to be set aside under the basic stgte program section. However, the 
bill dibes stipulate that a state's annual program plan must provide 

.ae^tTrances "that not less than 25 percent of these basic state grant 

9 

funds will be used for persons with special needs. The term "persons 
with special needs" is defined in the bill as those "who are or have - 
been adversely affected by physic^, mental, academic, socioeconomic, 
geographic, or other factors and conditions, and who require special 
supportive, educat i ona I or guidance assistance in order to benefit 
from vocational education programs and services.^" In effect this I eg is 
lative language would consolidate the 10 percent set aside for the 
handicapped and the 15 percent ^et aside for the disadvantaged in the 
present law and put them into the state planning document, rather than 
requiring them under the direct authorization of^ funds for Part B pro- 
grams. The '15 percent set aside for postsecondary vocational education 
is eliminated, and no. specific expenditures for any particufar type 
or group of institutions are mandated by this bill. Th is'' represents 



9 

This 25 percent set-aside requirement also applies to innovation 
funds described on pages '28 and 29. , 
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a major difference from the previous bills discussed in this section. 

An additional feature of the Administration's txi I I that is in- 
directly related to this issue 1s the provisioR- for a single state 
allocation formula, patterned after th6 existing Part B formula. The 
bill proposes that this single formula be. used for all funds allo- 
cated to states. Current legislation includes four different alloca- 
tion formulas for existing programs. 

A final point to be noted in this genera h area is that the bill 
changes the current 50-50 federal-state rrratching requirements for the 
basic state grant program (and others that are consolidated into tfje 
program — see below) to a 40-percent federal, 60-percent state and 
locai marching requirement. This i^s quite a different approach from 
that advocated in the AVA bill, which would eliminate state match i ng 
requirements altogether. 

The major focus of the Admi ni strat [on 's bili is program consoli- 
dation, putting into legislation what ha"d been already proposed, in 
part, in the President's fiscal year 1976 budget. OE wanted to sim- 
plify program administration and argued that this could best be 
accomplished by removing some of the specific authorizations in exist- 
ing law and consolidating the authorized expenditures and program 
purposes into as few parts as possible. 

Specifically, the Administration's proposal groups all the 
existing vocational education categorical programs info ''two broad 
titles, one described as VVocational Education Programs and Ser- 
vices," and the second called "Grants for Research, Innovation or 
Demonstration." The programs and services category would include the 
existing Part B state programs as well as home economics programs, 
work experience programs such as cooperative education, vocational 
educatipn personnel development and training, and the implementation 
of projects and activities that prove effective under th,e Innovation 
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grants program. Additional services that would also be available 
under this new title include vocational guidance and counseling, 
equipping and operating area vocational technical schools, planning 
activities, data acquisition and dissemination, personnel exchange 
programs, placement and follow-up of vocational education graduates, 
and work-study programs operated by a local education agency or other 
ic agency or institutibn. 

The new consolidated grants program for research, innovation, 
and demonstration would provide funds to the states, with no match- 
ing requ^ements for research, developmental programs, new curriculum 
developmenVv demonstration programs, and evaluation. Activiti.es re- 




ceiving fundsNjnder this section must meet: (1) needs set forth in 

\ 

the state's 5-year plan; and (2) one or more of the national critical 
needs or priorities established by the OE commissioner; or (3) one or 
•more of the eight objectives listed in the bill. Only three years of 
T^anc^jig^wou Id be provided to any of these activities unless the 
state board determines a fourth year is necessary. 

Fifty percent of the funds available for the broad area of in- 
novation would be directed te states. The remaining 50 percent of the 
funds in thi-s category would be available to the OE commissioner for 
grants and contracts in these general areas. 

It -is important here to note the relative levels of funding 
ai>J:horized for these two new consolidated titles because they demon- 
strate the emphasis the Administration wished to' place on innovation. 
OE estimated in recent testimony that the Vocational Education Act 
allocated only about 8 percent of the available funds to those parts 
of the act devoted to innovation, demonstration, and program deyelop- 
ment. The Adml n istrat ion new proposal, according to OE, would allo- 
cate approximately*one-thi rd of the total vocational education appro- 
priation for this purpose. 
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• The questions relating to OE administration of the vocational 
education programs are addressed in several ways in this proposal. 
For example, a new title would be added, "Annual Assessment of National 
Vocational Education Needs and Priorities." This portion of the Admin- 
istration's bill seeks to strengthen federal, state, and local planning. 
A strengthened 5-year plan is required of states for th6 use of all 
vocational education funds. In addition, states must submit a new annual 
program plan, providing detailed descriptions of how all federal funds 
will be spent. The idea here is to enable OE to better monitor state 
plans and the allocetion of federal funds. Federal funds are expjicitly 
authorized for carrying out planning functions in the states, which is 
not true in existing law. The Admi fVLstration 's bill would require that 
the OE commissioner annually conduct an assessment of the status of 
vocational education, looking in particular at critical national needs 
and areas of high priority. This published document, together with data 
on manpower needs to be provided by the Department of Labor, is designed 
to assist states and local areas in their plann'ing for long-range vo- 
cational education needs. 

The Administration's bill does not clearly spell out the role of 
career education. Guidance and counseling activities, however, are in- 
cluded as activities funded under the new programs and services title. 
Also, the purpose of the legislation is amended' to include, among other 
items, the provision of vocational guidance, counseling, and placement. 

The Admi'nistrat ion's proposal differs from the AACJC and NASULGC 
bills on the subject of state boards. In testimony, OE argued that the 
AACJC and NASULGC proposals "would promote reduced cooperation and 
limit coordinated planning at the State level." Instead this bill con- 
tinues the existing concept of a sole state agency that is responsible 
for planning and coordination. This agency can, however, delegate re- 
sponsibility for operation and supervision of the vocational education 
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programs to other state agencies as deemed appropriate. The membership 
on state advisory councils for vocational education is also strengthened 
to include more representatives of postsecondary vocational education. 

Perhaps the issue that has raised the most controversy about tt>e 
Administration's bill is that of authorization levels for the various 
programs. The bill includes authorizations of $4.3 million for state 
advisory counpils, $358.7 for basic state grants and other programs 
consolidated into the new programs and services title, and $160 mil- 
lion for research, innovation, and demonstration. Representative Quie, 
in remarks made on the floor of the House, pointed out that this pro- 
posed annual authorization total of $523 million should.be compared 
to authorization under. exi sti ng legislation adding up to $964.5 mil- 
lion, including Part F of the Education Professions Development Act. 
This proposed authorization is also lower than current appropriations 
for these programs. 

The Administration's bill proposes that funds utilized for con- 
struction purposes under existing legislation be transferred to the 
program and services title.' Commissioner Self argued in Senate testi- 
mony that further vocational education facilities construction should 
become a state and local responsibility. The bill, therefore, repeals 
the authority for any new construction. 

Extension of existing legislation, H.R. 19, H.R. 20, and S. 943 . Iq, 
addition to introducing the various vocational education bills drafted * 
by the AVA, AACJC, NASULGC, and the Administration, both Representa- 
tive Perkins and Senator Pell have introduced legislation.^that would 
simply extend the existing Vocational Education Act without substan- 
trve amendment. 

V 

Und^the provisions of H.R. 19 and 'H.R. 20 the various programs 
would be extended through fiscal year 1982. Authorization levels for 
Part B, state programs, and Part C, research and training, would be 
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increased from $565 million to $1 billion in each year. In addition^, 
$100 million is authorized for disadvantaged progra/ns under Part A. 
Parts D, E, F, G, H, and I would be extended at their present levels ^ 
of authorization. Part J, bilingual vocational education, is neit>\^r^ 
amended nor extended by these bills, ' " 

S, 943 is the S^n^te version of extension legislation for voca- 
tional education. It continues the exi-sting vocational education pro- 
grams through fiscal year 1980, two years less than the House proposal. 
Current program authorization levels are not changed in this proposal, 
also in contrast to the House measure. Part J, -bilingual education, is 
extended by the Senate bill. 

The APGA career guidance and counseHng bill, H,R, 3270 and S, 940 . 
A proposal that does not address all areas of vocational education 
but should be jnentioned here is that of the APGA, Th-e basic focus of 
this specialized legislation is to provide for career guidBnce and » 
counseling plans and programs for states and local educational agen- 
cies. Since this bill relates specifically to the issues of the roles 
of i::areer education and guidance and counseling, only a brief summary 
of the measure is iaciuded here. 

The APGA b i I LestabI i shes an Office of Career Guidance and Coun- 
seling in OE and a National Advisory Council on* Career Guidance that 
would be responsible for conducting a survey of the current status of 
career guidance programs and materials. 

The new Office of Career Guidance and Counseling would administer 
a program of grants to states (those that have submitted ^?proved plans 
for these funds). Such grants can be retained at the state level for 
state education agency activi ties.- in this area or may be distributed 
to local education agencies. Grants may be used for a wide variety of 
activ^ities, including, initiatiX)n and expansion of professional career 
guidance an.d counseling programs, training in career decision-making, 
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Mob placement, special counseling for handicapped, ear ly -reti rees and^ 
others, supportive media, and equipment and exemplary programs, 

A second program of contracts to postsecondary education institu- 
tlons, states, and local educational agencies is authorized that would 
provide for training and retraining of guidance personnel, 

The OE commissioner is also authorized in this APGA bill to carry 
out a program of demonstration and evaluation. This program would seek 
to develop new guidance and counseling techniques? promote pilot pro- 
Jects, and evaluate program? and services. 

Finally, the bill provides for a program of grants to states and 
postsecondary institutions to obtain and maintain facilities and equip- 
ment for career information and development, ^ 

Other recommendations 

Other groups that do not haVe bills introduced in the Congress^but have 
either made recommendations for ^'VOcat iona I education legislation or 
testified during congressional hearings include the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, the National Advis^y Council on 
Career Education, the AFL-CIO, AASCU, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACE>. The public positions of each of these groups are de- 
scribed briefly in the following paragraphs, 

NACVE. The basic position of the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education is that the general purpose and format bf^the existing 
Vocational Education Act .should be retained, with revisions made as 
necessary. 

In testimony before the Senate on April 11, 1975 the NACVE 
. representatives stated that they did not approve of proposals that 
wo,u,].d separate vocational funding into two separate blocs (second- 
ary and postsecondary). Instead, NACVE argued that "distribution 
of funds between secon^dary and postsecondary programs should find i 
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its own ^evel within each State/^ They recommended increasing the ' 
postsecondary sei^-asfde from*the current 15 percent to 3^25 percent 
minimum and suggested that a similar 25 percent f|oojr for secondary 
programs be provided. Thi^s would prevent a state from usrng all of 
"its Part B funds for either secondary of , postsecondary vocational 
education/NACVE recommended to Congress tf^at the current set-asides 
for programs for "S^i sadvantaged and handicapped students be .retained 
at current ievels. In addition they suggested that these particular 
set-asides be- specif ical ly matched with equal amounts of state and 
local funds^lt'was poihted out that in many states such a require- 
.ment wou l(s(^oubIe the amountT)f money available for such programs. 

On the issue of program ccnsol idatfon, NACVE representatives 
rejected the idea that corisol i dation attmg broader lines is needed. 
They mai ntai ned,^i ng^tead, that the act as written is "an outstand- 
*ing example of consx^l i dated legis i at ion. They noted that current 
law permitted broad-latTtude on the part, of states in the use of 
federal dollars. Yet the act still contains specific sections" that 
identified and supported specific national priorities, which only 
account for less than one-fcfurth o^f total federal vocational edu- 
cation funding. ^ ' ^ " - 

NACVE representatives recommended greater review and evaluation 
of vocational education programs by the Office of Education, stating 
that such review should^^ carried^out in Washington, not in the OE 
regional offices. They po"in-^d out the importance of state -plans as 
a planning mechanism and urged that 4^t ate planning.be improve'^., 
NACVE tefeti f i^ed'that although state agencies mifet perform self- 
eva^luatlons of the progr^ess of state plans, OE must "in Iti al ly re- - 
view and eval uate^ thVvLpng-range plan against the requirements and 
intent of fhe legislation." OE must -then evaluate the annual state 
reports to see that state revisions do not alter'the plan in terms # 
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of federal intent or priorities. NACVE recogniied the irapprtance of 
evaluations done^ by state advisory cx>unci Is on vocational education. 

NACVE. representatives spoke directly to the role of career edu- 
cation. While endorsing the concept, they pointed out that career 
eudjucation and vocational education should not be considered synony- 
mous. "We see career education," they stated, "as an all encompassing 
concept, and vocational education as one of vaf'ious equal component 
'programs within that concept. Career education is the facilitator 
which will help bring about the integration and cooperation required 
for a more effective educational system. Career education is not a 
substi'^tute for vocational education." They recommended that separate 
legislative authority and funding be mai ntal ned'for career education 
as is currently provided in the educaljion amendments of 1974. 

NACVE representatives noted that they had published a report in- 
1972 titled Counseling and Guidance: AXaLLfor Change ./This study 
recommended that Congress authorize categorical fuxiding for counseling 
and guidance ij3>all I eg i s I at I on /requi r i ng these services. In Senate 
testimony NACVE recommended that a%y vocational education funds used 
for counseling should be used specifically for the training of counsel- 
ors in areas rel'ated to vocational education and job opportunities^; 
rather tfian for genera! expansion of counseling progra ms. 

NAC^E proposed that the concerpt of a single^tate agency be re- 
tained- in the present legislation, arguing that effective vocational 
education planning could not be carried out. in the states if the funds 
were to be administered by competing agencies. The issues of overall 
authorisation Jevels for vocational education legislation and construc- 
tion were not addressed by NACVE. '^ 

NACCE. In testimony before the House and Senate subcommittees, Sidney 
P. Mar I and, chairman of the National Advisory Council oh Career Educa- 
tion, expressed the Council's fupport for 'the advancement of* vocational 
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education legislation, although he urge^ cS*tif$oHl4:S±:.t he "confusion 
between vocational education and career education be aggravated. His 
testimony did not addr^s the legislative issues of percentage set- 
asides, program consolidation, or federal and state admi ni sftrat i on . of 
the vocational education programs, but described the relationship be- 
tween American higher learning and occupational development. "Simply 
stated, career education seeks to integrate and harmonize the two, ' 
giving purpose and useful outcomes to learning." On behalf of NACCE 
he suggested the need for federal resources to encourage faculty 
development', curricuLum refor^m, and the linking of business, Indus- 
try, and labor more^losely with higher education, and to expand 
career counseling and placement services of colleges and universities 

NACCE is currently reviewing the career educatiop,^provisions 
*that are* expl icit ly and implicitly woven into existing law and is 
considering whether to propose, on the one hand, a major amendment 
to current legislation or, on the other hand, a separate legislative 
thrust for career education. 

GAP . In its report to the Congress 6d the role of federal assistance 
for vocational education, the GAO made a number of legislative re'com- 

r 

mendat i ons •* ^ ^, 

The report did not directly address the- issue of percentage set- 
asides for secondary «nd postsecondary vocational educatron. However, 
the GAO did' suggest two options for p/-ovrding programs and services 
for the disadvantaged and h^andfcapped. The first option, as suggested 
by the GAO, would require states to match federal set-asides for dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students at the 'same level they are 're- 
quired to match regular Part B funds (50-50), thereby insuring state 
and local mvojvement in and commitment to these efforts. This option, 
is similar to the one suggested by the NACVE. The second option sug- 
gested by the GAO would-be simply to increase the percentage of the 



set-asides for these speci a l..^ne^<Is categories. In addition, the GA0 
suggested that a new set-aside reqjirement be adopted. This would 
estabi ish. cooperative arrangements in order to expand .vocationa I of- 
ferings and strengthen progragisr thr9ugh the* use of other public train- 
ing facilities or aonpubtfc training resources." ♦ 

The GAO report did not, make specific I eg-i s I at i ve' recommendations 
in th^ area- of program consolidation. It addressed the 'issue of pro- 
gram administration IndirectJy, by making several suggestions concern- 
ing the use of federal funds.4t the state level. The report overaTl 
was especially concerned witH the probleip of 'insuring that federal 
funds play^a catalytic role at the state. level. 

Th.^ study did not make specific legislative recommendations con- 
cerning career education or guidance and counseling* Authorization 
levels foj^ the vocational education programs are also not addressed, 
but the report does recommend 'establishing, as a legislative policy, 
that federal funds wi'll not be used for construc^'ion except Jn in- » 
stances In which there is adequate JUsti f icat ion, for additional facill 
ties after 'thorough consideration of alternatives. ^ 

AFL-CIO . The AFL-CIO representatives,, in ^-estimony "before the House, 
stated their belief that the Vocational Education Act h^s been one 
of the most successful of all federal programs in the field of educa- 
tion. 

In considering the specific issue of percentage set-asides, the 
AFL-CIO representatives agreed that funds for postsecondary prpgrams 
might very Well be' earrfiarked to prevent their being used for unin- . 
tended purposes. They did state,, however, that they had "serious 
doubts about any fixed allocation of postsecondary funds as between 
community colleges and four-year i nsti tut ipns. " /They 'argued that this 
kind of funding split might better be' left to states for their deter- 
nation in the' light of their oWn patterns of Institutional develop- 
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ment. The' AFL-CIO representatives stated that they vyer^,*^'p'<^sed to 
vocationa I' education program coaso fi dat ion . They argued that the 
national government must provide afd to those programs that serve 
•the national interest. "The , need for these programs," they pointed 
out, "has been well identTfied, and the failure of the States to meet 
•needs led to the enactment of the categorical programs i6 the first 
place. Frankly, we oppose consolidation because we' view the record of 
the decentralized dec t si on-making process as counterproductive to the 
realization of national needs." 

OE admi n lustration of the vocational education programs was not 
directly addressed \n the AFL-CIO testimony. However, they urged that 
the Congress make clear ir. its report on vocational education legis- 
lation that it expects the sO"ates to place greater emphasis on urban 
ne^ds in vocational education. The AFL-CIO noted, as did the GAO, that 
state plans have often failed to concentrate vocational education 

• funds io 'afeae of highest need, particularly the urban inner-city 
» 

areas, and that 'Vocat iona I Education, which originated in a rural,' 
agricultural setting, has since failed to keep pace- with population 
shifts to ur^ban- centers. " , • 

'The .AFL-CIO directly addressed the question of the role of career 
education. In their vrew career education has consisted" largely of 
conferences and very little money. They noted,, "We are troubled by the 
serious possibility that career education will drain off funds intended 
for vocational education and wa, therefore suggest that career education 
be funded under a separate authorization." 

The AFL-CIO position did not include specific recommendations in 
the areas of state boards for vocational education, authorization 
levels for tfje programs, or construction. 

AASCU . In the i r' testimony bef^e the House, representatives of AASCU 
pointed out the large- number of postsecondary vocational educatior^ 
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()rograms in operation on public four-year college and university 
campuses. They estimated that over 100 AASCU institutions would be 
offering approxinjate ly 1,500 postsecondary vocational programs, en- 
rolling about 55,000 students in 1974. Therefore, they agreed with • 
the AACJC proposal and-others on the need^for a postsecondary set- 
aside in federal vocational education funding. However, they strongly 
disagreed with the AACJC recommendation that 75 percent of these 
available postsecondary funds should be set aside for community col- 
leges only. 

They suggested a new idea that has not as y-et been-i ncor'porated 
into any of the bills before the House or Senate committees. AASCU 
has proposed that postsecondary education funds within each state be 
allocated in the form of program support on a per-student basis. 
Their Intention is that those institutions that actually offer the 
programs would receive the fund's — whether they be community colleges 
or four-year schools. This AASCU proposal does suggest that an idea 
first included in the NASULGC bi I I, be included in any legislation — 
that funds be set Bside to increase access. Th'e AASCU testimony in- 
cluded tha recommendation that perhaps 20 percent of available funds 
might be ^set aside for the purpose of access as we I I as for the ad- 
ditional purposes of opportunity and choic?. This AASCU proposal on 
postsecondary set-asides does includB, as does' the AACJC bill, the 
recommendation that a minimum of 40 percent be set aside, for post- 
secondary vocational funding, that 40 percent, also be set aside for 
jtidg, secondary level, and that the remaining 20 percent be alJocated 
between the two levels at the discretion' of a special state board 
convened for that purpose. 

^While the AASCU recommendations do not deal directly with the 
problem of program consolidation, they do show a special concern for 
the problem of duplication of vocational education programs. The 
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AASCU called to the attention of Congress a key section of the Voca,- 
tional Education Act amendments of 1968 that has never been imple- 
mented. Section 104 (a)(5) of the law, relating to the National Advisory 
Council, mandates an annual review and report of the extent of dupli- 
cation of vocational' education programs at the postsecondary and adult 
levels in every state. This review and report is to be carried- out by 
the National Advisory Council ancJ is to be made annually to theweec- 
retary of HEW. The AASCU representatives said it was their understand- 
ing that in the years since the 1968 act, the National Advisory Council 
had ignored this section, except for one year in which a partial report 
was made. They suggest that this report be done in 1975 and in later 
years, pointing out that information called for in the report would be 
valuable to both the Congress and the federal government. The AASCU 
representatives did not deal with the issue of OE administration of 
the ;»/ocational education programs, nor did they discuss the role of 
career education or guidance and counseling. Thpy did argue, however, 
that there should be separate state boards for postsecondary voca- 
tional education. They noted that the AACJC and other bills would 
encourage, but not mandate, separate state postsecondary boards. 
AASCU maintained that separate boards should.be mandatory. They also 
suggested that technical amendments be adopted that would mandate par - 
ricipatioh of four^year colleges on the National Advisory Council and 
the state advisory councils as well. 

The AASCU testimony did'not include a discussion of either, autho- . 
rization levels of'the vocational 'programs or construction. 

ACE*. The ACE put forth its views on vocational education legislation, 
parihiculpr ly postsecondary vocations! edtfcation, in a letter to Rep- 
resenta'tiv^ Perkins dated June 23, 1975. ACE reguested that the state- 
ment be subm^itted for the' hearing record. 

ACE began by suggesting that further participation of postsecond- 
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ary institutions in occupational programs should be encouraged, arguing 
that the existing 15 percent set aside for postsecondary programs was^ 
obsolete and noting the growth of postsecondary vocational and adult 
programs throughout the country. ACE argued that Jt seems desirable 
ta assure that a more realistic proportion of federal vocational funds 
be directed to the postsecondary sector. "At the same time,^we vjpuld 
not wish to deprive secondary schools of needed funds they^^re now 
receiving." In, its statement, therefore, ACE did not include a speci- 
fic percentage set-aside for postsecondary vocational programs, stat- 
ing its intention "to support increased authorizatjdns and appropria- 
tions for vocational progr^s, so that higher furfding levels for 
postsecondary programs would not be achieved ^ the expense of oper- 
ating an effective program at^the secondary fevel.". 

In this letter ACE did h<^4teal with the issue, of program con- 
solidation nor with, t^g problem of, program administration, but sug- 
gested that planning ot postsec6ndary' occupational programs should 
be coordinated with other postsecondary programs. While the concept 
.of a single state agency to a'dmrnister vocational programs, as re- 
quired by current legi s I at ioQ'/ may well be sound for purposes of 
administration and accountant) i I ity of secondary vocational programs, 
the ACE stated its strong belief that planning for postsecondary 
occupational programs^ "shout d not be conducted separately or in 
isolation from planning for the entire range of postsecondary pro- 
grams and institutions. Therefore, -we suggest that the present 
requirement for a sole State administering agency be amended to 
require appro'priate participation of the agencies having respon- 
sibility f^r postsecondary education in the planning and approval 
of postsecondary occupationa I programs." 

/in closing, ACE urged that further steps be taken to overcome 

s^x bias jn vocational education. ACE did not address the additional, 

/ 
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vocational education issues pf program administration, career edu- 
catipn and guidance, or construction. It di d .recommend, however, 
that the broad purposes of Title X of the, Higher Education Act 
(occupational education programs) be incorporated into the V^ica- 
tlonal Education Act* 

Where do we go from here? 

Next steps 

Upon completion of field hearings in early fall, Representative 
Perkins plans to move into legislative markup in the House. As 
noted earlier, the Perki'f>Sr*subcommi ttee will mark up only vocational 
education legislat^ion since the subcommittee structure in the House 
separates consideration of vocational education legislation from 
that of higher education. 

In the Senate the timing for possible vocational education 
leg^J*^ ration is similar. The Senate has completed its hearings on the 
subject of vocational education and currently plans to mark-up voca- 
tional education legislation by late fall. The Senate, as mentioned" 
previously, will put together an omnibus bill that includes higher 
education legi s I at ion^as w^J I as vocational education legislation at 
that time. It is quite possible, however, that the schedule in both 
the House and the Senate will slip, especial ly since the dead I ine 
for legislative action is-mid-)976. ' 

Content ^ 

It is too early to estimate what the content of vocational education 
legislation might turn out to be in the House and the Senaten-lt is 
not evan clear which of the several vocational education bills will 
be used for markup. It may well be that currently authorized legista- 
tion will be used as a base«for legislative markup. 
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Indications are that Representative Perkins tends to favor voca- 
tional programs as currently authorized. Thus it may be that only 
minor legislative changes wilh be made in the House. Representative . 
Perkins has questioned witnesses who have advocated larger percentage 
set-asides in Part B funds tor postsecondary occupational education. 
He has expressed concern that larger set-asides for postsecondary 
occupational education would take away funds for secondary vocational 
education. 

In the Senate there* appears to be a slightly more favorable atti- 
tude toward larger postsecondary occupatronal^education set-asides. 
But even there it appears unlikely that major changes will be-made in 
the Vocational Education Act as currently authorized. The next two 
months wrH^probah-ly indicate_mcre„cj early exactly what directions 
will be taken by the new vocational education iegislatiop. The -pro- 
posals and the optionT^resented have been varied and extensive. 
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Appendix A. Vocational Education Act as amended through 1974, 
Part A. Genera! Provisions . 

The basic purpose of the Vo^tion^rEducation A<pt is^ def4ned as being 
to provide grants to states to develop, maintain, extend, 'and improve 

. neV/ and existing programs of vocational education and to provide part 
time empl£)7ment for those students needing earnings to 'continue full- 
time vocational training. Students of* all ages and abilities — in or 
out of high^ school .or postsecondary institutions — who wish to learn 
new skills or upgrade .current skills are to have access to "high 

.quality,*" realistic training or retraining- 
Part A'specif ical ly provides a program for studen-ts with special 
needs and allocates formula grants to states* Cno matching required). 
The^e grants are to, be used for programs and services for students 
having academic, socioeconpmi c,* or other social^ (handicaps that pre-^ 
vent, them from succeeding in-regular vocational education programs. 
The program is not for those with physical or-raentaf handicaps and 
is *concentrated in'commun-ities* whera "there is a high incidence of 
youth unemployment and high-schdol dropouts, in rural depressed areas 
and in- off -reservation I ndi an, communities. Remedial and bilingual 
assistance is provided. 

Part A, as well as other sections, authorizes appropriations 
for other parts of the act and creates both a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education and a ser/ies of s+ate advisory councils. 
The National Council (21 members) must be broadly representative of 
employers, administrators of state and local vocational education 
programs, and postsecondary educators of handicapped, bilingual, or 
disadvantaged students, as well as parents atid students. The duties 
of the National Cot*ncil are to advise the OE commiss ioner^^^ajfeou^:--^^ 

'vocational education program operations, review and'evaluate state ^ 
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plans, and prepare an annua f report to Congress and the President. ^ 
^ State advisory councils must be established in every state receiving 
vocational education grants. Their membership requirements are simi- 
lar to those of the National Advisory Council. 

These state advisory councils must advise the state board on 
the development of the state vocational education plan, evaluate 
state voca'tional education programs, and prepare and submit to 
the commissioner of education an annual report describing the 
effectiveness of ^ the programs in the state. 

Part B. State Vocational Education Programs 

Formula grants to states are provided to assist them in conducting 
vocational education programs^ States are required to match every 
federal dollar with one dollar and must set aside 15 percent o*^ 
these Part B funds for disadvantaged students, 15 percent for post- 
secondary education programs, and 10 percent for vocational educa- 
tion for the handicapped. Funds may be used for construction of area 
vocational education facilities. Comprehensive state plans must be * 
developed in order to receive these funds. 

Part C. Research and Training 

Funds are authorized for research, for training programs for educa- 
tors, for deve I opmenta L programs to meet special vocational needs 
of disadvantaged youths, for demonstration and dissemination projects, 
and for establishing and operating state Research Coordinating Units 
that administer state vocational research programs and disseminate 
research findings. Fifty percent of the funds under Part C are al- 
lotted to states (with varying matching requirements), while the 
other 50 percent of the funds are reserved for the commissioner of 
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education and are used for project grants. From fiscal year'1972 
through fiscal year 1974 these Office of Education^^gdministered pro 
Ject grant funds were awarded to states on a population basis to 
establish a demonstration, testing, and developme\it site for career 
education model programs.^ 

Part D. Exemplary Programs and Projects 

Formula grants are awarded to states for the purpose of stimulating 
new ways to create bridges between school and employment. The com- 
missioner reserves 50 percent of the available funds for discretion- 
ary grants or contracts that are distributed geographically as 
required by law, with at least one project irt operation in each 
state^,. The remaining 50 percent of the funds is al locatec^ to the 
state boards for vocational 'education for similar use. Up through 
fiscal year 1974 the commissioner has used the <f1 scret iionary funds 
available to support career education prpjects. Projects are funded 
on a three-year basis. 

Part E. Res i dent i a I Vocat i ona I Education 

The commissioner of education is .authorized to make grants to state 
.boards, coHeges and universities, and others for demonstrating the 
feasibility of residential vocational education for students aged 
15 to 21. Formula grants are also authorized for states to pay for 
the costs (90 percent of federal share) of planning, constructing,* 
and operating residential vocational schools. Grants are to equal 

' .11 . 

^Since the passage of P.L. 93-380 jn August 1974 separate career 
education funds have been made avai liable, and it is expected that 
these Part C research funds will be used fq^r general vocational 
education in the future. 

/ 

» I , " , 
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the di fference 'between actual annual interest rates paid on construe- 
tion loans and 3 percent. No funds have been used for this part and 
the program has never been put into operation by the Office of £du-4 
cation. 



Part F. Consumer and- Homemaki ng Education 

^ — . ^ > Ax 

Formula grants are provided to assist states in conducting training 
'programs in consumer and homemaking education. States must use at 
least*one-thi rd of the federal funds for programs i m economi ca I ly 
depressed areas ^or Id^lities with high unemployment rates. Fifty 
percent state match ing^^s required except where the funds are used < 
in depressed or Vtigh unemployment areas. In those cases, only 10' 
percent state match i|;jg is necessary. 

This program is distinguished from other parts of the law as . • 

i t is jiot def i ned as vocational education for gainful employment. 
Occupational home economics programs are funded under Part 8. How- 
ever; programs" under, th i-s section prepare students, for the occu- 
pation of homemaking^ with empHasis on the dual role o-f homemaker 
and wage earner. Program funds are also used for ancillary ser- 
vices such as teacher training, curriculum development, research, 
and innovation in this field. - , ^ 



Part 6. Cooperative VocationaT Education • — 

State formula grants* for cooperative education .programs are allo- 
cated. Arrangem*ent^ are made between schools a«d employers, enabling 
students to receive vocational instruction in the school and^ related 
on-the-job trai n i ng through part-time employment. Students must be 
at'least 14 years-of age and are paid the minimum wage or a student- 
vflearner rate established^ by the Departmi^nt of Labor. Federal support 
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may cover program opef-ations, added training costs 'to employers, 
payment for services or unusual costs to students while in training, 
and ancillary services. No state matching is requirffa.,. ^ 



Part H. Work-Study Programs for Vocational Educatio n Students 

Funds are provided to 'States for work-study programs to be adminis- 
tered by local education agencies. These work-study programs aYe to 
assist economical ly 'disadvantaged full-time vocatipnal educa/ional 
students, ages 15-20, to remain in school by providing part-time 
employment with public employers. Thi^^ is essentially an income- 
maintenanCe program for the economically deprived youth in school. 
About 2 percent of the funds are used for administration of the 
'program.. Pr iorU-y is given to areas with high dropout rates and 
youth unemplo^^^. Finding is 80 percent federal and 20 percent 
state and^cal'.'* * » 

Part I. Curriculum Development in Vocational and Techn ical Education 

The commissioner of education is authorized to make grants or con-' 
tracts with colleges, universities, state boar%s, and others to: (1) 
promote the development and dfSS,emination-of. vocational educational 
durriculum materia] for new and changing occupational fields; (2) 
coordinate state efforts in the preparation of sucPi mater i a I ; . (3) 
r survey curriculum materials produced by other government agencies; 
and (4) train p^rson^nei in curriculum development. Most of* these 
activities are carried out through indjvidual proj.ec^s^^^^weve'r , ' 
there are seven curriculum laboratories around the coilntry th^t pro- 
vide for national coordination* Fiva ma jor^ categories — laboratories^ 
dissemination, postsecondary , occupational cluster ^valuation and 
tes^ting, and career education — have been the focus of these curricu- 
lum development projects. 



5'! 




Parf J. Bilingual Vocational Training 

— ts 

Funds are first authorized in fiscal year 1975. This program is di- 
rected at the critical problem of bilingual person? in obtaining 
vocational training- and the shortage of instructors possessing job 
knowledge and ski I Is as we I I as dual language capabi I i ties. ^ 

This section authorizes grants or contracts with state or, local 
education agencies, postsecondary Institutions, and others to supply 
bilingual training in both established and new occupations for all 
those who desire and need such training. 
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Appendix B. Vocational Education Act program statistics 

Data. for these tables were' supp I ied by the Office pf Education, 
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